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Abstract 

This article reports findings from a study of principals in five 
multiethnic schools in England. Findings are presented in terms of the 
major priorities or values held by the principals, the strategies they 
instituted to bring their priorities to life, and some of the challenges they 
continue to face in this endeavor. The principals involved believed that 
they could make a difference in their schools and were proactive, but at 
the same time, realistic about what could be achieved. They distinguished 
themselves by aggressively tackling disadvantages related to ethnicity, 
racism, culture, and poverty. 

An increasing number of students from diverse cultural and ethnic minority back- 
grounds stand at the forefront of educational, social, and political policies across 
many societies (Banks and Banks 2003). How to most effectively meet the needs of 
such students and their communities continues to be among the most serious and 
pressing issues facing educators worldwide. Rather than coming closer to a solution, 
the challenges confronting schools are becoming even more complex as global, na- 
tional, and local demographics create new political, economic, and social circum- 
stances (Gardner 2001). The challenges accompanying the education of diverse groups 
and ways to provide worthwhile, socially responsible, and equitable education are 
both exhilarating and alarming. They are exhilarating in that they have the potential 
to add vibrancy and richness to our schools and reinforce the need for a more equi- 
table society. The challenges are alarming because despite ongoing efforts, change 
agents continue to confront prejudice, injustice, and historical misconceptions that 
are so profoundly entrenched in the fabric of societies and systems that they often 
appear insurmountable. 
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The challenges of educating diverse groups of multiethnic students are not confined 
to national or societal boundaries. Educators internationally face common, though dif- 
ferently shaped, issues at various stages. For example, Singaporean schools consciously 
have structured themselves to battle racism and advance educational opportunities for 
Indian, Malayan, Chinese, and Eurasian students. Australian, American, British, and 
New Zealand schools continue to battle institutionalized racism and endemic under- 
achievement of indigenous groups and other ethnic minorities. The real work of design- 
ing and implementing meaningful programs for minority students has fallen squarely 

on the shoulders of teachers, 
mid-level school leaders, par- 
ents, school support staff, and 
principals, often in partnership 
with various formal and infor- 
mal community support and in- 
terest groups. 

This article focuses on 
principals in schools with sub- 
stantial numbers of minority 
ethnic students. The study is 
based on data collected from 
elementary and secondary 
school principals of five 
schools in the United King- 
dom and draws on data from 
a larger, broader study conducted by the Centre for Educational Leadership and Man- 
agement (CELM 2004a; 2004b). While the CELM study collected perceptions from a 
range of school leaders, teachers, students, and community members, this paper 
draws only on principals' perceptions. Data were collected primarily through semi- 
structured interviews and supported by analyses of school documentation and sta- 
tistical data related to the ethnic composition of the schools. Interviews were re- 
corded and analyzed to identify common themes and issues. Following data analysis, 
emerging themes and issues were identified and discussed with a reference group. 

The principals involved in the study had established reputations as good lead- 
ers of multiethnic schools. The aims of the research were to elicit their perspectives 
on issues related to leading multiethnic schools, to identify priorities and effective 
practices in school leadership, and to specify the challenges associated with exercis- 
ing effective leadership. 

Principals as Proactive Leaders 

The tendency to locate the blame for underachievement in students and their 
communities overlooks the role of schools as institutions, and teachers and 
principals as leaders, in processes that lead to poor student performance (Blair 
2002, 182). 


T he challenges accompanying 
the education of diverse groups 
and ways to provide worthwhile, 
socially responsible, and 
equitable education are both 
exhilarating and alarming. 
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The principals involved in the study clearly articulated their commitment to at- 
tacking ingrained societal inequalities, particularly racism and poverty, because of 
their inexorable link to student achievement. These school leaders did not rest on 
the rhetoric of fheir values and beliefs, buf expended considerable sfrafegic and prac- 
fical energy foward fheir realizafion — offen in fhe face of daunfing obsfacles. The 
principals were proacfive in anficipafing fufure problems, needs, or changes based 
on whaf fhe school could do fo equalize opporfunifies for sfudenfs. Despife power- 
ful consfrainfs, fhey believed fhaf fhey could make a difference and improve race 
relafions. 

The principals' beliefs and sfrafegic infenfions showed fhaf fhey recognized whaf 
Banks (1994) labeled cultural difference rafher fhan cultural deficit. Culfural deficif is 
fhe nofion fhaf sfudenfs from minorify efhnic groups offen fail in school because of 
fhe culfure in which fhey are raised, nof fhe culfure of fhe school. This fhinking leads 
fo isolafed acfion and does nof fargef fhe school as fhe unif of change. Conversely, 
culfural difference assumes fhaf efhnic minorify sfudenfs offen fail because fhey have 
differenf values fhan fhose of fhe school — nof because fhey are culfurally deficienf. 
Schools making fhis assumpfion implemenf changes fhaf encourage respecf for all 
culfures and insfifufe sfrafegies consisfenf wifh fhe sfudenfs' culfural characferisfics 
(Minnesofa Independenf School Forum 2001). 

The proacfive demeanor of fhe principals in fhe sfudy is indicafive of five com- 
mon, inferrelafed forms of leadership sfyle. 

• They held sfrong, equify-focused values and were aggressive in communicaf- 
ing fhese inside and oufside of school boundaries. These values drove fheir 
educafional careers and personal lives, and became a major facfor in fheir con- 
sfanf and forceful messaging. 

• They regularly reflecfed upon fhese values and applied fhem pracfically as 
sfrafegies in fheir schools and fhe broader communify. 

• The principals worked acfively fo shape policy and vigorously soughf fo build 
synergy in fheir schools. Their priorifies included promofing equalify and 
inclusion. 

• These leaders had an almosf unshakable belief fhaf fhey could and would make 
a posifive difference in fhe immediafe lives and learning of fheir sfudenfs and 
allay fhe disadvanfages and inequalifies offen affached fo efhnicify and rac- 
ism. Despife considerable opposifion, fhey generally were posifive people. 

• The principals were realisfs. They emphasized fhaf schools, communifies, efh- 
nic groups, and posifions wifhin given efhnic groups vary — offen fo a signifi- 
canf degree. 

Priorities, Strategies, and Challenges 

The work of fhese principals was based on fheir priorifies, sfrafegies, and fhe 
challenges fhey faced. These findings reflecf fhe principals' predisposifion fo fake a 
proacfive approach fo school leadership. 

• Priorities refer fo fhe values, beliefs, and principles fhaf fhe principals soughf 
fo embed in fhe life and operafion of fheir schools. These priorifies represenfed 
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the nonnegotiable or fundamental ideologies that guided their attempts to 
address social justice issues in their schools. 

• Strategies refer fo fhe concrefe ways fhrough which fhe principals mef fheir 
priorifies. A variefy of sfrafegies were adopfed in line wifh school micro- 
confexfs. 

• Challenges are fensions or dilemmas faced by fhe principals as fhey pursued 
fheir complex agendas. These challenges offen resulfed from confradicfory ex- 
pecfafions befween governmenf policy and principal priorifies, academic and 
social agendas, and personal and group goals. 

Priorities and Strategies 

The principals' values-driven priorifies can be grouped info six inferrelafed sfafe- 
menfs fhaf align wifh feafures of successful mulfiethnic schools. According fo 
Scheurich and Skrla (2003, 100), "The mosf importanf characferisfics of a leader who 
is creafing or who is going fo creafe an equifable and excellenf school is fhaf fhis 
person has developed a sfrong efhical or moral core focused on equify and excel- 
lence as fhe only righf choice for schools in a democracy. For fhis person, fhis is an 
indomifable belief, an indomifable commifmenf." Their sfrafegies for meefing each 
priorify are explained. 


Priority: Demanding that staff 
members’ values cohere with 
principles of social justice and 
equality. 

These school leaders were 
genuinely committed to the 
principles of social jusfice and 
fo acfively redressing inequal- 
ify af all levels. All sfaff mem- 
bers were expecfed fo hold 
similar beliefs. As one principal 
sfafed, "I fhink fhe key qualify 
is being prepared fo sfand up 
for whaf you believe is righf in 
human jusfice ferms. ... if 
you're nof commiffed fo fhaf 
fype of belief, I don'f believe 
you can work in any school, buf 
you cerfainly can'f work in fhis 
school." 

Strategies 

The principals clearly and 
regularly articulated that the 
school should support a social justice agenda and stressed that these values should 
drive school relationships and actions. They moved beyond the "rhetorical" by link- 


T he real work of designing and 
implementing meaningful 
programs for minority students 
has fallen squarely on the 
shoulders of teachers, mid-level 
school lea±rs, parents, school 
support staff, and principals, often 
in partnership with various 
formal and informal community 
support and interest groups. 
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ing this priority to practical school activities such as mission development, improve- 
ment plans, teaching, and planning. Though embedding values coherence among 
staff members creafed consfrainfs, fhe principals were unapologefic abouf fheir quesf 
and ifs imporfance fo school 
success. 

A proacfive approach fo 
social jusfice required address- 
ing fhe subfly embedded 
causes of efhnic conflicf, nof 
simply ifs visible indicafors. 

The principals openly recog- 
nized fhe inferrelafedness of 
such conflicf in fhe school and 
communify. They undersfood 
fhaf conflicf is mulfilayered, mir- 
roring Henze's (2000) finding in 
fhe Unifed Sfafes fhaf effecfive 
school leaders viewed conflicfs 
on a confinuum. In Henze's 
(2000, 2) words, "The mosf over! 
conflicfs, such as physical fighfs 
and racial slurs, are af one end; underlying conflicfs and fensions, such as avoidance of 
cerfain groups and percepfions of unequal freafmenf, are in fhe middle. Af fhe ofher end 
are fhe roof causes of efhnic /racial conflicfs, including segregafion, racism, and inequal- 
ify — conditions endemic fo fhe larger sociefy." Purposeful sfrafegies challenged sfaff 
members' worldviews and focused affenfion on fhe need for social jusfice fo be reflecfed 
across school life. 

Priority: Insisting that staff members demonstrate a willingness to understand the 
cultures and background realities of their students and school community. 

The principals worked to understand their students' beliefs and values, and to ap- 
preciate reality through their eyes. They robustly promoted this ideology among staff 
members and the wider community, particularly in schools with several different ethnic 
minorities. Principals constantly reminded staff members to reference their work within 
the unique context of their school. 

Strategies 

Principals encouraged staff members to view the school and society through the 
eyes of their students and the communities they served. They believed that the mean- 
ings students attached to the world are fashioned by their culture and place in society. 
The principals helped staff members to see, for example, that refugee children often 
carried memories of harrowing experiences from their home countries and the trau- 
matic journeys they had sometimes undertaken. Likewise, they pointed out that some 
Muslim students had different interpretations of the events surrounding September 11 
than other ethnic groups. 


The principals cleariy and 
regulariy articulated that the 
school should support a social 
justice agenda and stressed that 
these values should drive school 
relationships and actions. 
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Priority: Recruiting and retaining staff members with cultural and ethnic back- 
grounds similar to those present in the school community. 

These principals believed that it was important for staff members' profiles, as much 
as possible, fo parallel fhe efhnic profile of fhe school. They placed a high priorify on fhe 
recruifmenf and developmenf of sfaff members who could serve as positive role models 
and who had fhe culfural knowledge fhaf comes only from living inside, or close fo, a 
culfure. This balanced profile of sfaff members also was seen as a means fo openly ex- 
press fhe school's dedication fo ifs sfudenfs and fhe communify. 

Strategies 

The principals went to considerable lengths to ensure that the profile of teaching 
and nonteaching staff members reflected the ethnic profile of the school community. In 

many cases, this was a difficult 
task. Simply recruiting enough 
staff members, especially senior 
staff members — let alone staff 
members of certain ethnicities — 
was a problem given the schools' 
challenging urban locations. 
However, the principals ac- 
tively — even aggressively — 
tried to recruit qualified and 
experienced teachers from ap- 
propriate ethnic minorities. 

This approach often met 
with minimal success; therefore, 
the principals turned to a home- 
grown approach. This involved 
identifying potential future teachers, involving them in nonteaching roles, and then nur- 
turing them toward qualified teacher status. Increasing the number of ethnic minorities 
in support roles was another way these leaders tried to achieve a more balanced profile. 
Another long-term strategy for retaining and attracting staff members of different eth- 
nic backgrounds was to openly value and reward their involvement and contributions. 

The principals in the study also placed a premium on professional learning and 
career development opportunities in an effort to build an inclusive school culture — one 
where staff members could make sense of what they were doing, both in social justice 
and academic terms. These principals did not underestimate the difficulties of hiring 
and retaining the right staff members and realized the need to approach the exercise in 
an astute and positive way. 

Priority: Positioning the school firmly within the immediate and broader 
societal context. 

These principals recognized that their schools could not be successful if they oper- 
ated in a vacuum. They stressed the importance of understanding and connecting with 


T heir aim was to advance 
the school, redress the 
disadvantages associated with 
ethnicity and class, and in the 
process, improve the lot and 
place of all their students. 
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the broader community and realized that the unique blend of local circumstances mark- 
edly influenced fheir leadership and the culture of fhe school. The principals felt that 
working beyond the school was essential to student achievement. 

Strategies 

The extended communities with which the school interacted included those di- 
rectly associated with the students and the various social, social service, and com- 
munity groups that had mean- 
ingful places in their lives. 

Strategies for locafing fhe 
school wifhin ifs confexf in- 
volved invifing parenfs and 
ofher communify groups info 
fhe school and using fhe envi- 
ronmenf as a learning resource. 

This was considered vifal fo a 
school's abilify fo make a dif- 
ference in fheir sfudenfs' lives 
and learning. 

Moving oufside school 
boundaries was imporfant for 
fhe principals and all sfaff 
members. This external con- 
nection demonstrated the principals' commitment to the students and their circum- 
stances and allowed them to better ground their leadership in the contexts of fheir 
studenfs. Similarly, moving info fhe communify allowed sfaff members fo under- 
sfand more fully fhe culfural herifage of fheir sfudenfs and fo be aware of and sensi- 
five fo communify concerns and aspirafions. 

By building coherenf values wifhin fhe school and locafing fhem in fhe broader com- 
munify, fhe principals affempfed fo increase leadership densify grounded in shared 
ownership and responsibilify. Henze's (2000, 3) descripfion of principals in fhe Unifed 
Sfafes succinctly captured these actions: "This [involving multiple people and eth- 
nic groups] paved the way for more diverse leaders to take on formal leadership 
roles in fhe fufure, and ensured fhaf efforfs fo improve human relafions were not 
'owned' by any one individual or group. Thus, they had a greater likelihood of be- 
ing susfained." 

Locafing fhe school wifhin fhe wider communify consumed considerable fime 
and resources, buf was nonnegofiable in ferms of making schools meaningful places 
for minorify sfudenfs. Though fhe leaders had a clear vision of how fo connecf wifh 
fhe communify, fhere was no besf way fo do if. School governance issues sfrefched 
well beyond fradifional school boundaries and foward greafer inferagency collabo- 
rafion — a powerful means for undersfanding, inferacfing, and empowering differ- 
enf minorify groups (Capper 1996). 


The principals believed that 
they could make a difference 
in their schools and were 
proactive, hut at the same 
time, realistic about what 
could be achieved. 
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Priority: Improving learning and teaching to address disadvantage. 

High-quality learning and teaching were seen as necessary prerequisites for rais- 
ing student self-esteem, achieving the school's mission, improving achievement 
scores, and widening pathways to battle racism and other inequalities. 

Strategies 

The principals implemented strategies to monitor or track performance by 
efhnicify, fhen fo idenfify achievemenf pafferns and, subsequenfly fo plan and apply 

appropriafe infervenfions. 
There did nof appear, however, 
fo be formal sfrafegies fo frack 
shiffs in affifudes (posifive or 
negafive) foward racism and 
ofher desfrucfive affifudes. 

The principals sfressed fhe 
imporfance of feaching and 
learning in fheir schools and 
promofed fhe infusion of cul- 
fure and culfural issues info fhe 
curriculum. They encouraged 
sfaff members fo sfrucfure cur- 
ricular experiences fhaf reflecfed culfural diversify and fo counfer racism and ofher 
forms of discriminafion. These, however, were mosfly resfricfed fo arf and drama, 
and fhere seemed liffle direcf acknowledgmenf of a culfural influence on learning 
sfyles. Of fhe priorifies idenfified and fhe sfrafegies implemenfed, efforfs fo address 
efhnic diversify in fhe classroom and ifs implicafions for feaching received fhe leasf 
affenfion. 

Priority: Constructing and nurturing an inclusive school culture. 

Inclusive school cultures were highly valued and seen as more important and 
more influential than technical systems or structures, though these aspects were seen 
as integral for facilitating inclusion. 

Strategies 

An inclusive school culture is one that reflects the ethnic and cultural diversity 
of the broader school community. Parks (1999, 4) defined an inclusive school culture 
as one "in which students from diverse racial, ethnic, and social groups believe that 
they are heard and valued and experience respect, belonging, and encouragement." 
To build and sustain an inclusive culture, the principals vigorously promoted the 
participation and representation of students, teachers, parents, and community 
groups. They established structures for this involvement, such as student councils, 
professional development days, prefect systems, and community-linked groups. 

The principals celebrated ethnic diversity by encouraging reflection in student 
projects and by building the self-esteem of staff members, students, and others asso- 


Howto most effect 
needs of students from diverse cultural 
and ethnic minority backgrounds and 
their communities continues to be 
among the most serious and pressing 
issues facing educators woriclwi±. 
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ciated with the school. They implemented supportive, influential, and easily under- 
stood structures and policies against racism, and established committees to promote 
inclusion and monitor change initiatives. Disrespecting people on ethnic or other 
discriminatory grounds was frowned upon and carried predefermined and defined 
consequences. Resource allocafion was considered an imporfanf sfrafegy, and fhe 
level of resources devofed fo mulficulfural acfivifies served as a benchmark for a 
school's commifmenf fo fhis goal. 

The principals rejecfed a one-size-fifs-all framework, refurning confinually fo 
fhe uniqueness of fheir environmenf (Henze 2000). Though fhey made considerable 
progress in fheir schools, fhey acknowledged shorfcomings. Bofh personal and insfi- 
fufionalized racism remained widespread, and academic underachievemenf confin- 
ued to plague their schools. 

Leadership Challenges 

The three major leadership challenges that emerged from fhe sfudy are de- 
scribed here. 

The challenge of seeing more than ethnicity. In addifion fo efhnicify, ofher con- 
fexfual factors are vifal fo building school and communify capacify. These principals 
foughf fhe assumpfion fhaf 
efhnicify was af fhe roof of all 
problems and, if addressed, fhe 
school would aufomafically 
become more successful. Ofher 
facfors fhaf had a major impacf 
on sfudenf and school success 
included geographical locafion, 
history, local politics, and the 
stability of fhe school popula- 
fion. As one leader explained, 

"While sfudenfs bofh inside 
and oufside of school are caf- 
egorized in ferms of social 
class, while sfudenfs of color 
are cafegorized by ethnicify 
only, giving no considerafion fo 
economic and class disfinc- 
fions. This presumes thaf all 
members of an easily idenfifi- 
able efhnic group hold fhe 
same values, beliefs, and predilecfions, or fhaf efhnic homogeneify requires less ac- 
five leadership and undersfanding. One African-American feacher in fhe Unifed Sfafes 
sfafed abouf his colleagues (in Mabokela and Madsen 2003, 104), "Teachers here fhink 
I know everyfhing abouf black children, buf I never grew up in fhe cify and never 
experienced fhe difficulfies fhese sfudenfs have had. Yef, fhe feachers expecf me fo 
have access fo every black sfudenf, and I find fhaf really froubling." 


T hese school leaders did not 
rest on the riietoric of their 
values and beliefs, but expended 
consi±rable strategic and 
practical energy toward their 
realizatiorh-often in the face of 
daunting obstacles. 
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The number of different ethnic groups found in schools also is part of the chal- 
lenge. These diverse groups often hold vastly different values and expectations, 
making it difficult to build a school where social justice not only is addressed, but 
addressed for all. There needs to be awareness that many differences exist within, as 
between, ethnic groups (Walker and Dimmock 2002). 

All principals are charged with building meaningful links with the broader com- 
munity and recognizing that their students' communities are important, even when 
they are geographically distant from the school. Principals continually are challenged 
to balance personal and organizational resources to pursue this connection. Struc- 
tural inequities and inequalities, such as those associated with gender, ethnicity, and 
class, present major challenges to creating inclusive cultures. The goal is not only to 
build understanding of and respect for ethnicity and culture across all facets of school 
life, but also to ensure that schools are not constructed simply in terms of ethnicity 
or ethnic homogeneity. 

The challenge of using culture to improve learning and teaching. Another impor- 
tant challenge is to make learning and teaching sensitive and responsive to ethnicity 
and culture. This study found that culture often was left at the classroom door and 
that its influence on learning and teaching was downplayed, sometimes because of 
central assessment requirements. School leaders must find ways to expand aware- 
ness of culture's place in learn- 
ing and teaching while ad- 
dressing the instrumental 
approaches demanded by ac- 
countability and assessment 
mechanisms. 

The academic achievement 
gap between majority and most 
minority students means that 
culturally biased approaches 
to teaching and learning must 
be challenged (Dimmock 
2000). Cooper and Jordon 
(2003) noted (when discussing 
African-American male stu- 
dents) that minority students 
could be better served educationally when traditional notions of teaching and learn- 
ing are reconsidered. Students' different cognitive strategies have implications not 
only for teachers, but also for school leaders in promoting good learning cultures 
and practices in schools. 

Principals must find ways to support staff members when the demands for in- 
clusion and improved results on public examinations conflict. To help teachers meet 
these contradictory requisitions, principals should provide a professional learning 


T he principals were proactive in 
anticipating future problems, needs, 
or changes based on what the school 
could do to equalize opportunities 
for students. 
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program that helps teachers understand the influence of culfure and efhnicify on 
learning and feaching and fhaf provides insfrucfion on designing programs and 
pedagogies which fake culfure and efhnicify info accounf. An example of culfure- 
sensifive feaching sfrafegies, or whaf Banks (1993, 198) referred fo as "equify peda- 
gogy," is provided by Rofhsfein-Fisch, Greenfield, and Trumbull (1999). These au- 
fhors described fhe problems faced by many feachers in fhe Unifed Sfafes who have 
Lafino children from Cenfral 
and Soufh America in fheir 
classes. These immigranf chil- 
dren bring collecfivisf values fo 
school, making it critical for 
feachers fo undersfand fhe 
ramificafions of fhose values in 
an ofherwise individualisf so- 
ciefy. Collecfivism emphasizes 
fhe inferdependence of family 
members. Children are faughf 
fo be helpful fo ofhers and fo 
confribufe fo fhe success and 
welfare of fhe group fo which 
fhey belong — beginning wifh 
fhe family (Dimmock and 
Walker in press; Walker 2004a). 

American, Ausfralian, and Brif- 
ish schools fend fo fosfer individualism — viewing fhe child as an individual who 
needs fo develop independence and value individual achievemenf. Collecfivism em- 
phasizes fhe social confexf of learning and knowledge, while individualism empha- 
sizes informafion disengaged from ifs social confexf. 

The principal's fask is fo help feachers — of all efhni cities — fo realize fhaf fheir own prac- 
fices are culfural in origin and nof fhe only way fo do fhings. Research in fhe Unifed 
Sfafes showed fhaf feachers were capable of modifying fheir pedagogical practices 
in response fo culfural differences (Mabokela and Madsen 2003). Principals musf 
encourage teachers to view these cultural differences as opporfunities fo expand fheir 
knowledge of learning sfyles, fheir reperfoire of feaching fechniques, and classroom 
managemenf practice and curriculum f adoring skills. 

The challenge of parallel staffing. One of fhe principals' major priorities was fo 
mafch fhe efhnic profile of staff members fo fhaf of sfudenfs, which is not as simple 
as making the profiles of fhe fwo groups equal. Though having suifable numbers of 
feachers wifh fhe same efhnic origins as fhe sfudenfs is imporfanf (Blair ef al. 1998), 
research in fhe Unifed Sfafes showed fhaf foken represenfafion of minorities fended 
fo highlighf fheir visibilify wifhin fhe organization. Mabokela and Madsen (2003) 
found fhaf such visibilify can lead fo fhe marginalization of minorify sfaff members. 
In fheir sfudy of African-American feachers, Mabokela and Madsen (2003) found 
fhaf by increasing fheir inferacfion wifh European-American feachers on pedagogi- 


Cultural deficit is the notion 
that students from minority 
ethnic groups often fail in school 
because of the culture in which 
they are raised, not the culture of 
the school. 
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cal and management strategies, negative stereotypes about children of color and 
insider-outsider status were debunked. Minority teachers (Mabokela and Madsen 
2003, 102) were seen as "insiders who provided insights about students of color," 
buf "were freafed as oufsiders whose narrowly defined African-American experfise 
resulfed in fheir being isolafed and unable fo attain informal social power." This 
experience made evidenf fhaf principals should fry fo hire more minorify feachers 
and make sure fhaf fhose already employed feel valued for more fhan fheir culfural 
knowledge and connecfion. 

Ofher challenges also are noteworfhy. First, principals must develop school cul- 
tures where individuality, especially that of minorify feachers, is as valued as fheir 
association with a particular ethnic group. Second, principals also must know how 
to help minority educators prepare for formal leadership posifions within the school 
and the broader educational system. The third and perhaps most difficult challenge 


is determining whether teacher 
effectiveness or membership in 
a certain ethnic group is more 
important for a school. Cooper 
and Jordan (2003, 391) claimed, 
"Though an effecfive feacher of 
any racial background is more 
preferable for black male sfu- 
denfs fhan an ineffecfive feacher 
of African-American descenf," 
fhe latter may have pofenfial for 
raising success rafes based on 
successful role modeling, use of 
shared knowledge, and shared 
social experiences. The solufion 
is nof as sfraighfforward as 
achieving culfural synchroniza- 
fion. Progress in mafching efh- 



different context— one that needs 
to support school performance 



nic mixes befween feachers and sfudenfs may depend on feacher and leader preparafion 
programs and affirmafive professional learning opporfunifies. 

Conclusion 

Despife considerable and complex challenges, all of fhe principals involved in 
fhe sfudy approached fheir jobs in a posifive, proactive manner. Their actions were 
firmly grounded in sfrong personal values focused on social justice issues, such as 
racism and interethnic tension. They saw a strong link between social disadvantage 
and ethnicity, and believed issues such as racism and academic achievement were 
intractably interrelated. They were driven to create school communities that reflected 
the socially just macro-society in which they believed. Based on their values and 
propensity toward action, the principals shared a set of priorifies. These fargefed fhe 
inculcafion of a sef of values and beliefs fhaf cenfered on school efhnic minorifies 
and on building an inclusive school culfure. The priorifies were implemenfed fhrough 
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a wide range of formal and informal sfrafegies, fhe combinafion of which varied 
befween principals depending on fhe efhnic and ofher confexfual feafures of fheir 
school communifies. Wifhin schools, however, sfrafegies generally were coherenf and 
avoided whaf Henze (2000) called a hodgepodge of unrelafed approaches aimed af 
melding acfivifies info a fofal effecf fhaf somehow exceeded fhe sum of fheir parfs. 

Despife fheir concerfed affempfs fo address disadvanfage and ifs influence on 
schools, fhe principals faced many challenges and confinue fo so do. Among fhe 
more infracfable challenges is fhe influence of culfure on learning. Anofher chal- 
lenge is creafing learning opporfunifies fhaf drive success in mulfiefhnic schools. 
Each principal sfressed fhaf fhere are no simple recipes for successfully leading a 
mulfiefhnic school. Each school musf operafe in a differenf confexf — one fhaf needs 
fo supporf school performance and posifive race relafions. The principals worked in 
environmenfs fhaf bofh excifed and frusfrafed fhem. Their aim was fo advance fhe 
school, redress fhe disadvanfages associafed wifh efhnicify and class, and in fhe pro- 
cess, improve fhe lof and place of all fheir sfudenfs. 


This paper is taken from the report Priorities, Strategies, and Challenges: Proactive Leadership 
in Multiethnic Schools (Walker 2004b). The project was generously funded by the NCSL as part 
of its International Research Associates Scheme. We wish to express our gratitude to the CELM 
team at The University of Leicester, UK, including Howard Stevenson, Brenda Bignold, Saeeda 
Shah, and David Middlewood. Further details of the research design, including samples, sites, 
and principal experience can be found in CELM publications (2004a and 2004b). 
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